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} sessed a treasure whose smile would be un- 





—— || clouded sunshine to his soul; whose society 


! would make another Eden bloom for him. It 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ COTTAGE IN THE | 
GLEN,’ * sensipitrry,’ &c. | her who was 
Twink not, the husband gained, that all is done; 
The prize of happiness must still be won; 
And oft, the careless find it to their cost, 
The lover in the husband may be Jost; 
The graces might, alone, his heart allure— 
They and the virtues, meeting, must secure. 
Lory LyTTLeTon. 


was but six short months since he first saw 


now his wife; and for nearly 
| that entire period he had been in a‘ deliriuin 
| of love,’ intent only on securing her as his 
| own. He had attained his object, and his 


| life seemed spread before him, a paradise of 


j 


by thorns, 
Can 1 not win his love? \ 

Is not his heart of ‘ penetrable stuff? 

Will not submission, meekness, patience, truth 

Win his esteem ?—a sole desire to please, 

Conquer indifference ?—they must—they will! 

Aid me, kind heaven try! Anon. 


| by side 
| 


| only from the one that had just received the 


Ina stately mansion, two doors 


joyful bridegroom and happy bride, dwelt 
been four awife. On 
same bright evening she was siting in) 


one who had weeks 

Ir was a bright and beautifal autumnal tpats 
evening. The earth was clad in a garb of 
the richest and brightest hues ; and the clear, her elbows resting on @ tal her hands 
« -rulewA of the heaves, Gave prece, Hear the | supporting her head, while a bl C r] ‘iy spread 


setting sun, to a glowing * saffron color,’ 


the solitude of her richly furnished chamber, 


before her, on which her eyes, 
over Which was hung a most magnificent) tears, were rivetted. The 
drapery of crimson clouds.—Farther towards jer husband. 


blinded by 
letter w 
He had been from home near- 
both the north and south, was suspended) ly three weeks, in which time she had heard 
here and there a sable curtain, fringed with a ver- 
gold, bal message. The letter that lay before her 
They seemed fitting drapery to shroud the! had just arrived: it was the first that she 
feet of Him, ‘ who rideth upon the wings of the) had ever reecived from her husband, and ran 
wind,’ | thus : 

Such was the evening on which Edward) Mars. Westreury—Thivking you 
Cunningham conducted his fair bride imo possibly expect to see me at home this week, 
the mansion prepared for her reception.||[ write to inform you that business will 
But had both earth and h 
with tenfold splendor, their beatity and mag- |) 
nificence would have been lost on him; for} 


t from him but once, aud then only by 
folded as but one hand could fold them.| 


vaven been decked | detain me in New-York some time longer. 


Yours, &c. Frepenic Wrsreury. 
For a long time the gentle, the feeling Ju- 
his thoughts, his affections, his whole being) Jia, indulged her tears, and her grief without 


were centered in the graceful creature that) restraint. Again and again, she read the ta 


leaned on his arm, and whom he again and) conic epistle before her, to ascertain 


again welcomed to her new abode—her» fu- 


more might he made of it 
But 


plainer language or he more 


ture home. He forgot that he still moved in) the eye. 


nothing could be clothed iy 


a world that was groaning under the pressure 


easily under- | 


of unnuinbered evils ; forgot that earthly joy 


stood. It was as brief, and as muchto the 


is oft-times but a dream, a fantasy, that van-! point as those interesting letters which debt- 


ishes like the shadow of a summer cloud that} ors sometimes receive from their creditors 


flits across the landscape ; or as the 


: morn: 


through the agency of an 
bride,’ 


husband such a 


attorney, 


ing vapor before the rising sun; forgot that! ever youthful thought she, 


allon this side of heaven, is fleeting and trom her letter 


changeable, and false. In his bride, the ob-, He strives to show me the complete indiffer 


ject of his fondest love, he felt that he pos- 


| delight, blooming with roses, unaccompanied 


Joy and sorrow, in this world, dwell side! 





might || 


what) not happy, 
than at first mets! ty) 


° Did | 
* receive J idge 


as this 2 


euce—and coldness of his heart toward me.|| much like the venerable Israelitish priest, 


)O, why did T accept his hand, which was 
rather his father’s offering than his own ?— 
rather 


i 
|i im to my fond and foolish heart, and resist 
| 
i 


| 
| Why did T not listen to my reason, 


| the kind old man’s reasonings and pleadings ? 
Why did I believe him when he told me TI 
Did I not 


another ? 


ii should win bis son’s affections ? 


i}know that his heart was 


given to 
Dear old man, he fondly believed his Fred- 
eric’s affections could pot long be withheld 


from one whom he himself loved so tender- 


in his assur- 
that JT felt, 
while kneeling by his dying bed, how did my 


ly—and how eagerly I drank 


uinces! Amid all the sorrow 


eart swell with undefinable pleasure, as he 





laid his hand, already chilled by death, upon 


my head, gave me his parting blessing, and 
said that his son would love me! Mistaken 


| 
| 


\ assurance | ah, why did I fondly trust it ? 


| Were I now tree!—free!—would I then 
| havethe knot untied that makes me his for life ? 
|| Not foraworld like this! Nay, he is mine and I 


| 
am his; by the laws of God and man, WE ARE 


‘one. He must sometimes be at home, and 


| an occasional hour in bis society, will be a 
His father’s b 


my heart! 


beside. 


| 

_— bliss than aught this world can bestow 
! lessing is still warm at 
i 


| I still feel his hand on my head! 
|| Let me actas he trusted IT should act, and 
Duties are 
results.—Over- 
that needs 


| all may yet be well! inine—and 
\thine heavenly Father are 
look my infirmities, forgive all 
| forgiveness, sustain my weakness, and guide 
She fell on 
lher knees to continue her supplication, and 
Father in 
her heart, if 


jane by thine unerring wisdom,’ 


}pour out her full soul before her 
heaven; and when she arose, 
was calm; her brow, if not cheer- 
, was serene. 


| , 
Westbury 


child, 


nat ere 


| only 


Frederic was an 
| He never en sjjoyed the advantages of 
nal instruction, impressed on the heart by 


i 
} maternal 


tenderness—for his mother died 


|) before he was three years old, and all recol- 
ection of her had faded from his memory. 
Westbury was one of the most amia- 
ble, one of the best of men; but with regard 


‘to the management of his son, he was too 


amet f 


ia 


50 THE 
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His son, like other sons, often did that which 
was wrong, ‘and he restrained him not.’ He 
was neither negligent in teaching, nor in 
warning; but instruction, and discipline did 
not as they ever should do, go hand-in-hand ; 


and for want of this discipline, Frederic 


grew up with passions uncontrolled—with a} 


He received a finished ed- 
ucation, and his mind, which was of a high 
order, was richly stored with knowledge. 
His pride of character was great, and he 
looked down with contempt on all that was 
dishonorable or vicious, 


will unsubdued, 


He had a chival- 
rous generosity, and a frankness of disposition 
that led him to detest concealment or deceit, 
He loved or hated with his whole soul. In 
person he was elegant; his countenance was 
marked with intellect and strong feeling ; 
and he had the bearing of a prince. Such 
was Frederic Westbury atthe age of four- 
and-twenty. 

About a year before his marriage, Frederic 
Eldon, a 
young lady of great beauty of person, and 
fascination of manner, who at once enslaved 
hisaffections, Butagainst Miss Eldon, Judge 
Westbury had conceived a prejudice, and for 
once in his life, was obstinate in refusing to 
indulge his son in the wish of his heart. He 
foresaw, or thought he did so, the utter ruin 
of that son’s happiness, should he so ally 
himself. He had selected a wife for his 
son, a daughter-in-law for himself, more to 
his own taste, Julia Horton was possessed 


became acquainted with Maria 


of all that he thought valuable or fascinating 
in woman. Possibly Frederic might have 
thought so too, had he known her, ere his 
heart was in possession of another; but be- 
ing pointed out to him as one to whom he 
must transfer his affections, he looked on 
her with aversion as the chief obstacle to the 
realization of his wishes. Julia was born, 
and had been educated, in a place remote 
from Judge Wesibury’s residence ; but from 
her infaney, he had seen her from time to 
time, as business led him into that part of 
the country in which her parents resided. In 
her childhood she entwined herself around 
the heart of the Judge i, and from that period 
he had looked on her as the future wife of 
his son. His views and wishes, however, 
were strickly confined to his own breast, un- 
til, to his dismay he found that his son’s affec- 
tions were entangled, This discovery was no 
sooner made than he wrote a pressing letter to 
Julia, who was now an orphan, to come and 
make hima visit of a few weeks. The reason 
he gave for inviting her was that his health was 
rapidly declining, (which was indeed too true, ) 
and he felt that her society would be a solace 
to his heart. Julia came; she saw Frederic ; 
heard his enlightened conversation ; observ- 
ed his polished manners ; remarked the lofty 
tone of his feelings ; and giving the reins to 
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her fancy, without consulting reason or pru- 
dence, she loved him. ‘Too late for her se- 
curity, but too soon for her peace, she 
learned that he loved another. Dreading 
lest she should betray her folly to the object 
of her unsought affection, she wished imme- 
diately to return to her native place. But to 
this Judge Wesibury would not listen. He 
soon discovered the state of her feelings, and 
it gave him unmingled satisfaction. It au- 
gured well for the success of his dearest 
earthly hope, and as his strength was rapidly 
declining, consumption having fastened her 
deadly fangs upon him, to hasten him to the 
grave, he gave his whole mind to the accom- 
plishment of his design. At first his son 
listened to the subject with disgusted impa- 
tience; but his feelings softened as he saw 
his father sinking to the tomb; and, in an 
unguarded hour, he promised him that he 
Judge West- 
bury exerted himself, to obtain a promise 
‘rom Julia that she would accept the hand of 
ius son; and he rested not until they had 
inutnally plighted their faith at his bed-side. 
To Frederic this was a moment of unmin- 
He saw that his father was dy- 
ing, and felt himself constrained to promise 
his hand to one woman, while his heart was 
in possession of another. 


would make Julia his wife. 


gled misery. 





Julia’s emotions were of the most conflict- 
To be the plighted bride of 
aman she loved, made her heart throb with 


lug character, 


joy, and her faith in bis father’s assurance 
that she would win his affections, sustained 
her hope, that his prediction would be veri- 





fied. Yet when she marked the countenance 
lof her future husband, her heart sank within 
‘her. She could not flatter herself into the 
belief, that its unmingled gloom arose solely 
from grief at the approaching death of his 


father, She felt that he was making a sacri- 


| fice of his fondest wishes at the shrine of fil- 


| ial duty. 
| Judge Westbury died ; and with almost 
his parting breath he pronounced a blessing 
upon Julia as his daughter—the wife of his 
|son—imost solemuly repeating his conviction 
that she would soon secure the heart of her 
husband ! 

Immediately on the decease of her friend 
and father, Julia returned home, and in 
three months Frederic followed her to fulfil 
his promise. He was wretched, and would 
have given a world, had he possessed it, to 
from his 


be free engagement. But that 


could never be. His ‘word had been given 
to his father, and must be religiously re- 
deemed, ‘1 will make her my wife,’ thought 
he; ‘I promised my father that IT would, 
Thank heaven, I never promised that I would 
jlove her!’ 
to his feelings 


=" 9 


he was really impatient to 








have it completed ; for as his idea of his duty 


Repugnant as such an union was | 





; my engagement. 








cmettesatias al 


and obligation went not beyond the bare act 
of making her his wife, he felt that, that once 
done, he should be comparatively a free man, 

‘Tam come,’ said he to Julia, ‘to fulfil 
Will you name a day for 
the ceremony ?” 

His countenance was so gloomy, his man- 
ners so coldso utterly destitute of tender- 
ness or kindly feeling that something like 
terror seized Julia’s heart; and without 
making any reply, she burst into tears, 

* Why these tears, Miss Horton ?’ said he, 
* Our mutual promise was given to my fath- 
er; it is fit we redeem it.’ 

‘ No particular time was specified,’ said 
Julia timidly, and with a faltering voice. * Is 
so much haste necessary ?’ 

‘ My father wished that no unnecessary 
delay should be made,’ said Frederic, * and 
I can see no reason why we should not as 
well be married now, as at any future period, 
If you consult my wishes, you will name an 
early day.’ 

The day was fixed, and at length arrived, 
presenting the singular anomaly of a man ea- 
zerly hastening to the altar to utter vows 
from which his heart recoiled, and a woman 
going to it with trembling and reluctance 
though about to be united to him who pos- 
sessed her undivided affections. 

The wedding ceremony over, Mr. West- 
bury immediately took his bride to his ele- 
gantly furnished house ; threw it open for a 
week to receive bridal visits ; and then gladly 
obeyed a summons to New-York, topattead 
to some affairs of importance. On leaving 
home, he felt as if released from bondage. 
A sense of propriety had constrained him to 


‘receive the congratulations of his friends 


with an air of satisfaction at least, while those 
very Congratulations congealed his heart, by 
bringing to mind the ties which he had form- 
ed with one he could not love, to the impossi- 
bility of his forming them with one whom he 
When he had been absent about 
ten days, he availed himself of av opportuni- 


idolized. 


ty to send a verbal message to his wife, in- 
forming ber that he was well, and should 
probably be at home in the course of two 
weeks ; but when that period was drawing to- 
wards a close, his business was not cowple- 
ted, and as home was the last place he wish- 
ed to visit, he resolved to protract. his 
absence, so log as he had a reasonable ex- 
cuse. ‘I must write, and inform ier of the 
change ip my plan,’ thought he, ‘ decency 
My dear 


No such thing—she 


demands it, yet how can I write ? 
Julia!—my dear wife! 
is not dear to me! 


“Ce ceur au moins, difficile a domter 
Ne peut aimer ni par ordre d'un pere, 


Ni par raison.’ 


‘ She is my wife—she is Mrs. Westbury— 


she is mistress of my house, and must share 
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iny fortune—let that suffice her! It must 
have been for these that she married me. A 
name! a fortune! an elegant establishment ! 





| similar consequence. For the time he forgot 
| Maria Eldon; was half unconscious that 
‘Julia was his wife—and viewing her only as a 
Mean! ambitious! heartless ! Thou, Maria— || companion, he passed an hour or two very 
bright, beautiful, and tender—thou wouldst ‘comfortably. 

have married me for myself! Alas; I am un- One day when Mr. Westbury came to din- 
done! O my father!’ Under the influence of || ner, Julia handed him a card of compliments 
feelings like these, he wrote the laconic epistle from Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, who were about 


which cost his bride so many bitter tears. ‘giving a splendid party. 


It was at the close of about two weeks from ‘TI have returned no answer,’ said Julia, 
this, that Julia was sitting one evening in her||‘ not knowing whether you would wish to 


parlor, dividing the time betwixt her work |/ accept the invitation or not.’ 

and a book, when the door bell rang, and a | ‘ For yourself, you can do as you please, 
minute after the parlor door opened, and Mr. || Mrs. Westbury—but I shall certainly attend 
Westbury entered. With sparkling eyes and | it.’ 

glowing cheeks, she sprang forward, her hand | *T am quite indifferent about the party,’ 
half extended to meet his—but his ceremo- | said Julia, ‘ as such scenes afford me litle 
nious bow, and cold ‘ good evening, Mrs. | pleasure; but should be pleased to do as 
Westbury’ recalled her recollection; and ‘you think proper—as you think best.’ Her 
scarcely able to reply to his civility, she sank | voice trembled a little, as she spoke; for she 
back on her chair. She thought she was) had not yet become sufficiently accustomed 
prepared to see him cold and distant—thought to Mr. Westbury’s brusque manner towards 
she expected it—but she had deceived herself. herself, to bear it with perfect firmness. * J) 
Notwithstanding all her bitter ruminations on | should think it very suitable that vou pay Mr. | 
her husband’s indifference towards her, there’ and Mrs. Brooks this attention,’ Mr. West- 
had been a little under current of hope, play- bury replied. 

ing at the bottom of her heart, and telling her | Nothing more was said on the subject, and_ 
he might return more cordial than he went.| Julia returned an answer agreeable to the! 
His cold salutation, and colder eye, sent her wishes of her husband. 

to her seat, disappointed, sick at the heart, The evening to visit Mrs. Brooks at length, 
and nearly fainting. In a minute, however, arrived, and Julia repaired to her bed cham- 
she recovered her self-possession, and made ber to dress for the occasion. 
those inquiries concerning his health and herself pleasing in the eyes of her hushand, | 
journey, that propriety dictated. In spite of was the sole wish of her heart, but how to do} 
himself, she succeeded in some degree in| this was the question. She would have given’ 
drawing him out. She was gentle, modest, | | the world to know his taste, his favorite colors, 


| 


and unobtrusive—and good sense and pro-| and other trifles 











To render, 


of the like nature—but-of| 


| another room attracted their attention. 


to be free fron such attendance. 


In such 
matters the heart of a delicate and sensitive 


woman seldom deceives her. Is it that her 
instincts are superior to those of men? 

Julia had been seated but a short time be- 
fore Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham approached 
her, and entered into a lively conversation. 
This was a great relief to Julia, who could 
have wept at her solitary and neglected situa- 
tion, alone, in the midst of a crowd. Mrs. 
Cunningham was in fine spirits, and her hus- 
band appeared the happiest of the happy. 
Not that he appeared particularly to enjoy 
society—but his blooming wife was by his 
side, and his eyes rested on her with looks of 
the tenderest love—while the sound of her 
voice seemed constantly to awaken a thrill of 
pleasure in his heart. After conversing with 
Julia awhile, Mrs. Cunningham said— 

‘Do you prefer sitting to walking, Mrs. 
Westbury ? Pray take my arm, and move 
about with us a little—it looks so dull fora 
person to sit through a party.” 

Julia gladly accepted the offer, and was 
soon drawn away from herself, in listening to 
the lively rattle of her companion, who al- 
though only a resident of a few weeks in the 
city, seemed already acquainted with all the 
gentlemen and half the ladies present. An 
hour had been passed in this manner, and in 
partaking of the various refreshments that 
were provided—to which Julia did little honor, 
though this was of no consequence, as Mrs. 
Cunningham amply made up all her deficien- 
cies of this kind—when the sound of music in 
Julia 


was extremely fond of music, and as their 





priety were conspicuous in all she said. these she was completely ignorant, and must) 
Beside, she looked very pretty. Her figure, | 
though rather below the medium size, | plicity,’ thought she—‘ simplicity is the surest 
very fine, her hand and foot of unrivaled |) way ; for it never offends, if it does not cap- 
beauty. She was dressed with great simpli- | tivate.’ 
city, but good taste was betrayed 

thing about herperson. She wore her dress, ne thrown a white blond mantle, with an 


too, with a peculiar grace, equally remote ||azure border, while a girdle of the same hue 


was 





Accordingly, she arrayed herself in 
every ja plain white satin—and over her shoulders 


therefore be guided by her own fancy. * Sim-|| 











from precision and negligence. Her 
Julia descended to the parlor, her shawl and| 
calash in her hand. 


were regular, and her complexion delicate ; | 


but the greatest attraction of her face, was 
the facility and truth with which it expressed 
every feeling of the heart.—When Mr. West- | 


bury first entered the parlor, wo observer | | West (bury, we will go immediate ly, as it is|| great skill and fee ‘ling. 
but the | now late,’ 
bright glow of transient joy that then kindled | 
her cheek, had faded away, and left her pale— || open for their reception, and it was not quite leaning against the wall, 


might have pronounced her beautiful ; 


Her features | encircled her waist. 


toilet completed 


! 





| Mr. Westbury was wait-| 
} ing for her, and just casting his eyes over her 
Mrs. 


person, he said—‘ if you are ready, 





Most of the guests were already 





; soon 


present situation, amid the confusion of ton- 
/gues was very unfavorable for its enjoyment. 
| Mr. Cunningham proposed that they should 
jendeavor to make their way to the music 
jroom. After considerable detention, they 
|| suceeeded in accomplishing their object, so 
| far at least as to get fairly within the door, 
| Considering the number of persons present 
and how few there are that do not prefer the 
of their own tongues to any other 
melody, the room was remarkably still—a 
compliment deserved by the young lady who 


music 


sat at the piano, who played and sang with 
Julia’s 


husband, 


attention was 


attracted to her who was 


o j . ° ° 
assembled when they arrived at the mansion|| standing on the opposite side of the room, 


his arms folded 


so pale, that Mr. Westbury inquired even with | easy to get access to the lady of the house, toll across his breast, his eyes resting on the 


some little appearance of interest, * whether) ake their compliments. 


This important’! | performer rwith an expression of warm ad- 


her health was as good as usual 7’ Her voice, | duty, however, was at length happily accom- | miration, while a deep shade of melancholy 


which was alwavs soft and melodious, was ||| 
even softer and sweeter than usual, as she | 
Mr. Westbury at 
length went so far as to make some inquiries | 


answered * that it was.’ 


relative to her occupation during his absence, 


whether she had called 


on the new bride, 


lished, and Mr. Westbury’s next effort was 


to obtain a seat for his wife. 


She would have | 


over his features. Julia’s heart 
beat tumultuously. * Is it the music,’ thought 


was cast 


preferred retaining his arm, at least for a|| she,‘ or the musician that thus rivets his atten- 


her, 


confused ; but she durst not say so, as, from 


while, as few persons present were known to|| tion ? 
and she felt somewhat embarrassed and | 


| 
long in doubt. 


Would [ knew who itis that plays 
and sings so sweetly 2?’ She did not remain 


The song finished, all voices 


. . . - ’ ° | e . ° 
Mrs. Cunningham, and other questions of||her husband’s manner, she saw that he wished) were warm in its praise. 
> ’ q | i 
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* How delightfully Miss Eldon pl: ays s! and 
with what feelings she sings !’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Cunningham. 
sweeter voice :’ 

The blood rushed to Julia’s head, and back, 
again to her heart like a torrent; a vertigo 
seized her; and all the objects before her, 
were, for a moment, 


‘I never listened toa 


an indistinct whirling 
mass. But she did not faint, she did not 
even betray her feelings, though she took the 
first opportunity to leave the room, and ob- 
taina seat. For along time she was uncon 
scious of all that was passing around her; 
she could not even think—she only felt. 
Her husband's voice was the first thing that 
aroused her attention. He was standing 
near her with another gentleman ; but it was 
evident that neither of them were aware of 
her proximity. 

* Mrs. Brooks looks uncommonly well to- 
night,’ said Mr. Westbury’s companion; 
* her dress is peculiarly becoming.’ 

‘It would{be,’ said Mr. Westbury, * were 
it not for those blue ribbands; but I can 
think no lady looks well who has any of that 
odious color about her! 

‘It is one of the most beautiful and deli- 
cate colors in the world,’ said the other gen- 
tleman. ‘ I wonder at your taste.’ 

‘Tt does finely in its place,’ said Mr. West- 
bury—* that is—in the heavens above our 
heads—but never about the person of a 
lady.’ 

Julia wished her mantle and her girdle in 
Africa—* Yet why ?” 
sey he is ignorant that I have any of the col- 
His heart 
belongs to another, and he cares 


thought she. ‘I dare 


or he so much dislikes about me! 
not— 
minds not, how she is clad whom he cal's 
wife.’ 

Mr. Westbury and his friend now moved 
to another part of the room, and it was as 
much as Julia could do, to answer with pro- 
priety the few remarks that a passing ac- 
quaintance now and then made to her. At 
length the company began to disperse, and 
presently Julia saw Mr. Westbury leading 
Miss Eldon from the room. His head was| 
inclined toward her; a bright hectic spot! 


—————————— 








thing till she arrived at t her ¢ own door. Just 
touching her husband’s hand, she sprung 
from the carriage, and flew to her chamber. 
Fora while she walked the floor in an agony of 
feeling. ‘The constraint under which she had 
labored, served but to increase the violence 
of her emotion, now that she was free to in- 
dulge it. * Ob, why did I attend this party ? 
at length thought she—* Oh, what have I not 
suffered !"—After a while, however, ber rea- 
‘What have I seen, 
that I ought not to have expected ?’ she asked 
herself. * What have [learned that I knew 
not before, except,’ she added, ‘a trifling 
fact concerning my husband’s 


son began to operate. 


thought long and deeply; her spirits became 
calm; she renewed former resolutions ; 
looked to heaven for wisdom to guide, and 
strength to sustain her; 


over her shoulders to conceal the 
girdle, and, though the hour was late, descen- | 
Mr Westbury was sitiing 
by a table, leaning his head on his hand, It) 
was not easy for Julia to address him on any | 


ded to the parlor. 


still more difficult perfectly to command her 
voice that its tones might be those of ease 
and cheerfulness ; yet she succeeded in do- 
asked, 
Westbury to look up, and he was struck by 


ing both. The question she 
the deathlike paleness on her cheek. Julia 
could by an effort control her voice; she 
could in a degree subdue her feelings, but 


her countenance—could not bid the blood 
visit or recede from her cheeks at her will. 
She knew not, in deed, that at this time she 
was pale; her own face was the last thing in 
her mind. Mr. Westbury had no sooner 
answered her question, than he added—| 
‘You had better retire, Mrs. Westbury. 
You look as if the fatigues of the evening had 
been too much for you,’ 





er,’ thought Julia; but thanking him for bis 


‘ kind’ advice, she immediately retreated to} 


her chamber. 


. i . . . 
was on his cheek, and he was speaking to|| Until this evening, Mr. Westbury had) 


her in the softest tone, as they passed near 
Miss Eldon’s eyes 


were raised to his face, while her countenance 


where Julia was sitting 


wore a mincled expression of pain and pleas- 


ure. Julia had just time enough to remark | 


all this ere they left the room. ‘Oh, that I 


were away!’ thought she— 


home !—=that I were—in my grave!’ She} 


sat perfectly unconscious of all that was| 


going forward, until Mr. Westbury came to 


her, inquiring * whether she meant to be the 


last to take leave? ’—Julia mechanically arose, | 


mechanically made her parting complinent 


to Mrs. Brooks—and scarcely knew any) 


‘that T were at! 


{ 
| 
| 
is 


\] 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





scarcely seen Miss E. since his marriage. 


Ile had avoided seeing her, being conscious 


that she retained her full power over his|| 
heart: and his sense of rectitude forbade his 
indulging a passion for one woman, while the 
husband of another. Miss Eldon suspected 
this, and felt piqued at bis power over him- 
self. Her heart fluttered with satisfaction 
when she saw him enter Mrs, Brook’s draw- 
ing room; and she resolved to ascertain 
whether her influence over his affections were 
diminished. She was mortified and chagrin- 
ed, that even here he kept aloof from her, 


siving her only a passing bow, as he w alked | 


taste?’ Julia) 


and casting aside) 
the mantle, which would henceforth be use-| 
less to her, she hastily threw a= shawl) 
unlucky | 


subject not too exciting to her feelings—and || 


led Mr. | 


she could not command the expression of 
| 


‘ Fatigues of the evening !—Agonies rath-| 


||to another part of the room. It was with un- 
usual pleasure that she complied wtth a re- 
quest to sit to the piano, for she well knew 
the power of music—of her own music over 
| his heart. Never before had she touched the 
| keys with so much interest. She did her best— 
| that best was pre-eminently good—and she 
soon found that she had fixed the 
of him whom alone, she 


attention 
cared to please. 
After singing one or two modern songs, she 
began one that she had learned at Mr. West- 


bury’s request at the period which he used to 
visit her almost daily. It was Burns’ * Ye 
|) banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon,’ and was 
with him a great favorite. When Miss Eldon 
came to the lines— 


‘Thou mind’st me of departed joys, 
Departed never to return.’— 

she raised her eyes to his face, and in an 

instant he forgot every thing but herself. 

‘ Her happiness is 





sacrificed as well as my 
own,’ thought he; and leaning his head 


| 
| agsinst the wall of the room, he gave himself 
| 
| "Ps for the time, to love and ‘melancholy. 
The song concluded, however, he regained 


| some control over his feelings, and still kept 





jata distance from her; nay—conquered bim- 
i self, so far as to repair to the drawing room, 


to escape from her dangerous vicinity. He 
saw ber not again until she was equipped for 


jher departure. Then she contrived to get 


near him, and threw so much sweetness and 
melancholy into her voice, as she said ‘ good 
‘night, Mr. Westbury,’ that he was instantly 
}disarmed—and drawing her arm within his, 
iconducted her from the room. 
| ‘ Tlow,’ said he, in alow and tremulous 
\tone, ‘ how, Maria, could you sing that song, 
|to harrow up my feelings ? Time was when 
|to be near thee—to listen to thee, was my 
F felicity ; but now duty forbids that I indulge 
in the dangerous delight.’ 

Miss Eldon replied not—but raised her 
eyes to his face, while she repressed a half- 


| 
: . 
|; drawn sigh. Not another word was uttered 
until they had exchanged * adieus’ at their 


| carriage door, 

|| ‘Two or three weeks passed away without 
the occurrence of any incident calculated to 
| excite peculiar uneasiness in the heart of Ju- 
| lia. True her husband was still the cold, the 
‘| ceremonious and occasionally the abrupt Mr. 
Westbury : he passed but little even of his 








| 
} leisure time at home and she had never met 
|his eye when it expressed pleasure or even 
approbation. But he did not grow more 
‘cold—more ceremonious ; the time he pass- 
_ed at bis own fireside, rather increased than 
diminished—and for all this she was thank- 
ful. Her efforts to please were unceasing. 
Her home was kept in perfect order and ev- 
ery thing was done in time, and well done. 
Good taste and good judgivent were dis- 
played in every arrangement, 


Her table was 
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ulways spread with great care, and if her 
husband partook of any dish with peculiar 
relish, she was careful to have it repeated, 


cloy the appetite. In her dress she was pe- 
culiarly neat and simple, carefully avoiding 
every article of apparel that was tinctured 
with the * odious color” She had naturally 
a fine mind, which had the advantage of high 
cultivation; and without being obtrusive, or 
aiming at display, she strove to be entertain- 
ing and companionable, Above all, she con- 
stantly endeavored to maintain a placid, if 
not a cheerful brow, knowing that nothing 
is so repulsive as a discontented, frowning 
face. She felt that nothing was unimportant 
that might either please or displease her hus- 
band ; his heart was the prize she was en- 
deavoring to win; and the happiness of her 
life depended on the sentiments he should 
ultimately entertain toward her! Every thing 
she did was done not only, properly, but 
gracefully: and though she never wearied in 
her efforts, she would oftentimes sigh that | 
She sometimes 
feared that her very anxiety to please, blind- 


they were so unsuccessful. 


ed her as to the best manner of doing so; 
and would often repeat with a sigh, after 
some new, and apparently useless effort— 

* Je le servirais mieux, si je l’cusse aime moins.* 

The first thing to disturb the kind of quiet 
that Julia enjoyed, was the prospect of anoth- 
er party. One morning, while at the break- 
fast table, a card was brought in from Mr. 


and Mrs.-Parker, who were to be * at home’ 


| 


on Friday evening. After looking at the | 
card, Julia handed it to Mr. Westbury in 
silence. 

* It will be proper that we accept the invi- 
tation,’ said Mr. Westbury. 

The remembrance of the agony she en- 
dured at the last party she attended, caused 
Julia’s voice to tremble a little, as she 
said— 

* Just as you think best; but for my own 
part, I should seldom attend a party for the 
sake of enjoyment.’ 

‘If Mrs. Westbury thinks it proper to im- 
mure herself as if in a convent, she can,’ 
said Mr. Westbury; ‘ for myself, I feel that 
society has claims upon me that I wish to 
discharge.’ 

‘I will go if you think there would be 
any impropriety in my staying away,’ said 
Julia. 

‘ Situated as you are, [ think there would,’ 
said Mr. Westbury. 

* Situated as I am!’ 
does he mean ? 


thought Julia; * what 
Does he refer to my station 
in society ? or does he fear that the world 
willthink me an unhappy wife, that wishes to 


seclude herself from observation ?’ 
In the course of the morning, Julia called 


| 
but at such intervals as to gratify rather than | 
| 
} 
| 


| - 
ito watch them, even long enough to catch the 


and her husband discussing the point, wheth- | 
er or not they should attend Mrs. Parker's | 


party. 
‘Are you going, Mrs. Westbury ?’ asked 
Mrs. Cunningham. | 
*‘Yes—Mr. Westbury thinks we had bet- | 
ter do so,’ Julia replied. | 
* Hear that, Edward !’ said Mrs. Cunning- | 
ham. ‘You perceive that Mr. Westbury | 
likes that his wife should enjoy the pleasures | 


} 





of society.’ 

Mr. Cunningham looked a little hurt, as he 
'said—‘ my dear Lucy, am I not more than| 
willing to indulge you in every thing that will 
ladd to your happiness! I have only been 
trying to convince you how much more com- 
fortable we should be by our fireside, than in 
uch a crowd as must be encountered at Mrs. | 
Parker’s. For myself, the society of my, 
wife is my highest enjoyment, and of her 
conversation I never grow weary.’ 
| © Thank you for the compliment, dear,’ 
‘said Mrs. Cunningham—* and we will settle 








‘the question at another time.’ 
| One of the first persons Julia distinguish- 


ed amid the company, as she entered Mrs. 





| Parker's drawing-room, was Mrs. Cunning- 
‘ 
jham, who gave her a nod, and an exulting 


ismile, as much as to say—* you see I have 
Julia 


herself for this evening's trial, should 


carried the day !’ had endeavored to 





arm 





a a 


length of time, when they were joined. by 
Mr. Cunningham, who abruptly remarked— 

‘You don’t enjoy yourself this evening, 
Westbury.’ 

* What makes you think so,’ Mr, Westbury 
inquired, 

* You look worn out, just as I feel,’ an- 
swered Mr. Cunningham. * How strange it 
is,’ he added, * that married men will suffer 
themselves to be drawn into such crowds !’ 

* Why not married men as well as bachel- 
ors 2’ asked Miss Eldon. 

‘ Because they relinquish real happiness 
and comfort, for a fatiguing pleasure—if 
pleasure it can be called,’ answered Cun- 
ningham, * One's own hearth and one’s own 
wife, is the place, and the society, for unalloy- 
ed enjoyment. Am [ not right, Westbury ?’ 

Miss Eldon turned her eyes on Mr. West- 
bury, as she waited to hear his answer, and 
an expression, compounded of curiosity, con- 


tempt, and satisfaction, met his eye. It was 
the first time he had ever remarked an un- 
lovely, and unamiable expression on her 


countenance. He calmly replied to Mr. 
Cunningham— 
* Unquestionably the pleasures of domes- 


tic life are the most pure, the most rationel 
that can be enjoyed,’ 

* O, it is strange,’ said Mr. Cunningham, 
‘ that any one could willingly exchange them 





|Miss Eldon make one of the company; and 
accordingly she was not suprised, and not 
inuch moved, when she saw her husband 
‘conversing with that young lady, She was 


‘too delicate in feeling, too refined in manner, 


,expression of Mr. 
‘resolutely turning her eyes another way, she 
‘endeavored to enter into conversation with 
‘the persons near her. 

Mr. Westbury had not been in Mrs. Park- 
er’s drawing-room half an hour, ere Miss El- 
idon contrived to place herself in such a situ- 


| 


ation as to render it impossible for him to 





lavoid addressing her; and this point once 





gained, to escape from her was impracticable. 
1A strong sense of honor alone led him to 


| wish to escape, as to be near her was to him 








the most exquisite happiness, but the greater | 
ithe delight, the more imminent the danger | 
of this he was sensible, and it was not with-| 
out some resistance that he yielded to her| 

Could she once 
at those 


his | 


fascination. secure 


heart, and moments when she was 





sure that no ear heard, and no eye observed | 
ther but his own, she let an occasional touch | 
jof the PENSEROSA mingle so naturally with her | 
| half subdued sprightliness, as to awaken, in all | 
| theit original strength,those feelings and those | 
For the 
itime he forgot every thing but that they mu- 


regrets he was striving to subdue. 


tually loved, and were mutually happy. They | 





on Mrs, Cunningham, and found that lady 


jhad been standing together a considerable | 


for crowded rooms and pestilential vapors, 


such as we There is 
nothing to be-gained in such a company as 
this. Take any dozen, or half dozen of 


them by themselves, and you might stand 


are pow inhaling! 


/some chance to be entertained and instruct- 


Westbury’s face; but joes but bring them all together, and each 


one seems to think it a duty to give himself 
up to frivolity and nonsense. I doubt wheth- 
er there have been a hundred sensible words 
uttered here to-night, except by yonder cir- 
cle of which Mrs. Westbury seems to be the 
center. 
rational conversation there.’ 

Mr. Westbury turned his eyes, and saw 
that Julia was surrounded by the elite of the 
party who all seemed to be listening with 
pleased attention to a conversation that was 


There seems to be something like 


evidently carried on between herself and Mr, 
Eveleth, a gentleman who was universally 
acknowledged as one of the first in rank and 
For a minute Mr. West- 
Her 
the beautiful car- 


telent in the city. 
bury suffered his eyes to rest on Julia. 
cheek was suffused with 
mine tint of modesty, and her eyes were 
beaming with intellectual light—while over 
her features was spread a slight shade of 
care, as if the heart were not perfectly at 
ease. ‘* She certainly looks very well,’ was 
Mr. Westbury’s thought; and his feeling 
was one of gratified pride, that she who was 
inevitably his wife, did not find her proper level 


amongst the light, the vain, and the frivolous. 
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your wife, this evening, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Cunningham to her husband, as soon as they | 
were seated in their carriage, on their way | 
home, 

‘I am not sensible of having neglected 
you, Lucy,’ said Mr, Cunningham. 

* No—I suppose not; nor of having been 
very attentive to another !” 

* [| certainly am not. To whom do you 
allude ?” 

‘I suppose,’ said Mrs. Canningham, ¢ that 
Mr. Westbury is equally unconscious - of 
having had his attention engrossed by any 
particular individual.’ 

* You surely cannot mean that I was par- 
ticularly attentive to Miss Eldon, Lucy ?’ 

‘O, how could J mean so? said Mrs. 
Cunningham, with a kind of laugh that ex- 
pressed any thing rather than pleasure, or 
good humor. ‘I really wonder how you 
came to recollect having seen such a person 
as Miss Eldon to-night.’ 

‘Your remark concerning Westbury brought 
her to my mind,’ said Mr. Cunningham. 

* How strange’ said his wife. * And how 
extreme that young lady’s mortification must 
have been, that she could not detain two new- 





‘O, yes—I remember that Mr. Cunning- 
ham was giving a kind of dissertation on the 
superior pleasures of one’s own chimney 
‘corner. Really, I wish he did not love home 


teaching bim, by and by, to love society,’ 

* Can it be possible that you really regret 
your husband’s attachment to home ?’ asked 
Mrs. Westbury. 

* Yes, certainly—when it interferes with 
my going out. A man and his wife may sure- 
ly enjoy enough of each others society, and 
yet see something of the world. At any rate, 
I shall teach Ned, that I ain not to be made 
a recluse for any man!’ 

* Have you no fears, my dear Mrs. Cun- 


will lessen your influence over bim ?’ 

* And of what use is this influence,’ asked 
Mrs. Cunningham, * unless it be exerted to 
obtain the enjoyments I love #* 

*O pray beware,’ said Mrs. Westbury, 
with mueh feeling—* beware lest you sacri- 
fice your happiness for a chimera! Beware 
how you trifle with so invaluable a treasure 
as the heart of a husband !’ 





ly married gentlemen near her for more than | 
an hour and a half at one time! Seriously, | 
Mr. Cunningham, the company must have | 
thought that you and Westbury were striving | 
which should do her most homage.’ | 

‘ And seriously, my dear Lucy,’ said Mr. 
Cunningham, taking the hand of his wife, 
which she reluctantly permitted him to de- 
tain—* seriously, it was merely accidental 
that I spoke to Miss Eldon this evening. 
There is not a person on earth to whose so- 
ciety and conversation I am more completely 
indifferent—so, take no offence, love, where 
none was meant. There is no one whose 
conversation can compensate me for the loss 
of yours; and it is one reason why I so 
much dislike these crowds, that, for a time, 
they necessarily separate us from each other.’ 

The following morning, Mrs. Cunningham 
called on Mrs. Westbury who at the moment 
of her arrival happened to be in her cham- 
ber—but she instantly descended to receive 
her visitor. When Mrs. Westbury left the 
parlor a short time previous, her husband 
was there; but he had disappeared, and she 
supposed he had gone out. He was, howev- 
ery; in the library, which adjoined the parlor, | 
and the door between the two rooms was not | 
quite closed. After the compliments of the 
morning, Mrs. Westbury remarked— 

‘I was somewhat surprised to see you at 
Mrs. Parker's last evening.’ 

‘ Surprised! why so?’ 





‘ Pho—pho—how serious you are grow- 
jing,’ said Mrs Cunningham. 





What a preacher you will be by the time you 
‘are forty! But now be honest, and confess 
that you yourself, would prefer a ball or a 
|party, to sitting alone here through a stupid 


| 
om and exhorting at twenty years of age! 
} 


\|evening with Westbury.’ 


‘Then to speak the truth,’ said Julia, ‘I 
should prefer an evening at home to all the 
parties in the world—balls I never attend, 
and do not think stupidity necessary, even 
with no other companion than one’s own 
husband.’ 

* Then why do you attend parties if you do 
not like them ?” 

‘ Because Mr. Westbury thinks it proper 
that I should,’ 

‘And so you goto him, like miss to her 
papa and mamma, to ask him what you must 
do?’ said Mrs. Cunningham, laughing. * This 
is delightful, truly! But for my part, I can- 
not see why I have not as good right to ex- 
pect Edward to conform to my taste and 
wishes, as he has me to conform to his. 
And so Westbury makes you go, whether 
you like it or not ?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Mrs. Westbury, ‘I 
never expressed to him my aversion to go- 
‘ing, not wishing him to feel as if I were mak- 
‘ing a great sacrifice, in complying with his 
wishes.’ 

‘ Well, this is pretty, and dutiful, and del- 
licate,’ said Mrs. Cunningham, Jaughing again. 





quite so well—though I don’t despair of 


ningham,’ said Mrs. Westbury, ‘that your 
want of conformity to you husband's taste, 


* Actually warn- |} 


|to something else. How do you like Miss 
| Eldon ?” 

* Tam not at all acquainted with her,’ said 
Julia. 

* You have met her several times,’ said Mrs. 
Cunninghain. 

* Yes, but have never conversed with her. 

Her appearance is greatly in her favor: I 
‘think her very beavtiful.’ 
* She is called so,’ said Mrs. Cunningham ; 
, but some how I don’t like her looks. To 
tell the plam truth, I can’t endure her, she 
is so vain, and artful, and self complacent. 

‘T have not the least. acquaintance with 
iher,’ repeated Julia; but it were a pity so 
devel} a face should not be accompanied by 
an amiable heart. 
with her ?” 





Are you much acquainted 


* Not personally ; indeed I never conver- 
sed with her for ten minutes in my life.’ 

‘Then you may be mistaken in thinking 
her vain and artful,’ said Mrs. Westbury. 
‘Oh, I’ve seen enough to satisfy me fully 
jas to that point,’ said Mrs, Cunningham. 
is When a young lady exerts herself to en- 
gross the attention of newly-married men, 








jand when she looks so self sutisfied at suc- 
(cess, I want nothing more. She can have no 
delicacy of feeling—she must be a coquette 
of the worst kind,’ 


Itwas now Mrs, Westbury’s turn to change 
the subject of conversation, and simply re- 
marking, * that we should be extremely care- 
| ful how we judge of character hastily,’ she 
jasked some question that drove Miss Eldon 
from Mrs. Cunningham's mind. Soon after 
‘the visitor departed, and Julia returned to her 
chamber. 

In the evening, when Mr. Westbury came 
in he found Julia reading ; but she immedi- 
ately laid down her book, and resumed her 
work, She thought it quite as impolite to 
pursue the solitary pleasure of reading while 
her husband was sitting by, as to have done 
so with any companion; and she knew no 
reason why he was not as much entitled to 
civility as a stranger or common acquaint- 
ance. It was not long before Mr. Westbury 
inquired * what book had engaged her atten- 
ition.’ It was Dr. Russel’s Palestine. 

‘It isa delightful work,’ said Julia. ‘I 

have justread an extract from Chateaubriand, 
that I think one of the most elegant passages 
| Lever met with.’ 
‘IT should like to hear it,’ said Mr. West- 
‘bury. Julia opened her book, and the pas- 
'sage lost none of its beauty by her reading. 
| She read the following :— 





first filled with profound melancholy. But 
when, passing from solitude solitude, 





| * When you travel in Judea, the heart is at 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to 


° | . 1| . . 
* You recollect the conversation that took || But I don’t set up fur a pattern wife, and || boundless space opens before you, this feel- 


place on the subject, the morning I was at | 
your house ?’ 


~ Edward and I get along as well as people 


lin general, I shall be satisfied. But to turn 


| ing wears off by degrees, and you experience 
|" Secret awe, which, so far from depressing 
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the soul, imparts life, and elevates the geni- 
us. Extraordinary appearances every where 
proclaim a land teeming with miracles, ‘The 
burning sun, the towering eagle, the barren 
fig-tree, all the poetry, all the pictures of 
Scripture are here, Every name commem- 
orates a mystery, every grotto announces a 
prediction, every hill re-echoes the accents 
of a prophet.—God himself has spoken in} 
these regions, dried up rivers, rent the rocks, 
and opened the grave, The desert still ap- 
pears mute with terror, and you would imag- 
ine that it had never presumed to interrupt 
the silence, since it heard the awful voice of 
the Eternal.’ 

Julia closed the volume, and Mr. West- 
bury after bestowing just praise on the ex- 
tract she had read, took up the work, and 
proposed to read if she would like, She 
thanked him, and an hour was very pleasant- 
ly spent in this manner. A little time was 
occupied in remarking on what had been 
read. Afterashortsilence,Mr. Westbury in 
quired of Julia, ‘ whether she saw much of 
Mrs. Cunningham.’ 

* Not a great deal,’ was Julia’s answer. 

* She was here this morning?’ said Mr. 
Westbury. 

‘ She was,’ replied Julia. 

* Do you intend to be intimate with her ?’ 
inquired Mr. Westbury. 

* | have no intention about it,’ said Julia; 
‘but presume I never shall, as I fear our 
views and tastes will prove very discordant.’ 

* I am happy to hear you say so,’ said Mr. 
Westbury, * I am not prepossessed in her 
favor, and greatly doubt whether an intimacy 
with her would be salutary. Such a person 
as I conceive her to be, should be nothing 
more than an acquaintance.’ 








Nothing more was added on the subject, 
and Julia wondered, though she did not ask, 
what had given her husband so unfavorable 
an impression of Mrs. Cunningham's char- 
acter, The truth was, he overheard the con- 
veersation of the morning, which he would 
have frankly confessed to his wife, but for a) 
kind of delicacy to her feelings, as he had | 
heard her remarks as well as those of Mrs. 
Cunningham. He knew that it was not 
quite honorable to listen to a conversation | 
without the knowledge of the parties ; but he 
could not close the library door without be- 
traying his proximity ; he wished not to see 
Mrs. Cunningham; he therefore remained 


quiet, and heard their whole colloquy. 
(Concluded in our next.) 
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Education. 


Tue education of the present race of females 





is not very favorable to domestic happiness. | 
For my own part [ call education not that 





Which smothers a woman with accomplish- 


ments, but that which tends to consolidate a 
firm and regular system of character—that 
which tends to form a friend a companion and 
a wife. Icall education not that which is 
made up of the shreds and patches of useless 
arts, but that which inculcates principles, 
polishes tastes, regulates temper, Cultivates 
reason, subdues the passions, directs the 
feelings, habituates to reflection, trains to 
self-denial, and more especially, that which 
refers all actions, feelings, sentiments, tastes 
and passions, to common sense. 

A certain class do not esteem things by 
their use but by their show. They esteem 
the value of their childrens’ education by the 
knowledge and goodness it bestows. People 
of this stamp often take a pride in the ex- 
penses of learning, instead of taking pleasure 
in the advantage of it.—Hannah More. 





Personal Appearance. 

Tuis is a thing of accident, resting with 
nature. No man or women can form their 
own persons, and none should be praised or 
blamed on this head. The desire for looking 
well is ruining half the young people in the 
world—causing them to study their glasses, 
and paint or patch, instead of pursuing that 
which is lasting and solid,—the cultivation of 
the mind, It is always a mark of a weak 
mind, if not a bad heart to hear a person 
praise or blame another solely because they 
are handsome or homely. Actions should be 
the test, and a liberal course of couduct pur- 
sued to all. It matters little whether a man 
be tall or short, whether the blood stains the 
‘cheek or runs in another channel.—Fashion 


| makes the difference as to beauty.—The lily 


is as sweet, if not so gay, as the rose, and it 
bears no thorn about it. As to appearance, 
fashion should not be allowed to bear upon that 
jwhich cannot be changed, except by decep- 
eng and that indeed, in reality, is pot worth 
the trouble of being so, even if it could, 








Prompt Answers. 


AT an anniversary meeting of the London, 


| Subbath School Union, the Rev. Mr. Kilpin 
j remarked, that in catechising some children 
on the subject—* Thy will be done on earth 
jas it is in heaven’—the following were the 
| questions and answers: 

* What is to be done ? 

‘ The will of God.’ 

*‘ Where is it to be done ?” 

‘ On earth,’ 

* How is it to be done ?” 

‘ As it is in heaven.’ 

‘How do you think the angels do the will 
of God in heaven, as they are our pattern ?’ 

The first replied, * They do it immediately.’ 

The second, * They do it actively.’ 

The third, * They do it unitedly.’ 

Here a pause ensued, and no child appear- 
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ed to have any answer ; but afier some time a 
little girl arose and said. * Why, sir, they 
do it without asking any questions.’ 





A Lapy in tne House or Commons.—The 
iate Dutchess of Gordon had so ardent a de- 
sire to hear Mr. Pitt speak in the House, 
that she was induced to adopt the expedient 
of entering the gallery habited as a man. 
The Dutchess had not, unfortunately, made a 
secret of her design, and scarcely was she 
comfortably seated in expectation of the min- 
ister’s speech, when the sergeant-at-arms ap- 
peared, and very politely whispered to her 
grace that her sex was discovered, and that 
there existed a standing order of the house, 
against the admission of ladies into the galle- 
ry. ‘Pray inform me, sir,’ inquired the 
Dutchess, ‘ whether there exists any stand- 
ing order for turning a female out who has 
once got in ?’—a question that so effectually 
posed Mr. Coleman, that he effected his re- 
treat, leaving the adventurous lady in quiet 
enjoyment of her place. 








A Bore.—‘ I want too see some of your 
gimblets,’ said a green horn one day as he 
entered a hardware store. The dealer took 
down several parcels, neither of which suited. 
* Well then, what kind do you want?” * Here 
is almost every variety.’ * Why darn it, I 
want them what bores square holes.’ 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount o) Postage pard. 


E. T. Lee, Ms. $1,00; W.H. U. Milledgeville, Ga. $3,00 ; 
P. M. West Farmington, N. ¥Y. $5,00; T.N. Athens, N. Y. 
$5,00; D. B. C. Stearnsville, Ms. $1,00; A. 8. H. Charle- 
mont, Ms. 81,00; P.M. New Berlin Center, N. Y. €1,00; 
P. M. River Road Forks, N. Y. $5,00; B. C. Sodus, NY. 
$1,00; P. M. Painesville, O. $1,00; P. M. Earlville, N. Y. 
$5,00; M. M. Superior, Mich. $1,00; P. M. North Almond, 
N. Y¥. $5,00; L. B. P. Austerlitz, N. Y. $1,00; L. W. An- 
cram, N. Y. $1,00; H. H. Sheffield, N. Y. $1,00; J. R. C. 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 81,00; G.U U. New Paltz Landing, 
N. Y. $1,00; P. M. West Rush, N. Y. $3,00, D. W.T. 
Crainesville, N. Y. $1,00; A. T. Canandaigua, N. Y. $1,00; 
D. C. V. West Rush, N. Y. $1,00; J. P. Portsmouth, Oy 
$1,00. 





MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 10tn inst. by the Rev. William Whit- 
taker, Mr. James UH. Gaul,to Miss Meilssa A. Loop. 

On the 13th inst. by the same, Mr. William H. Clark, to 
Miss Abigail Uuey. 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. J. B. Waterbury, Mr. Gil- 
bert Bullock to Miss Ann Eliza Wagoner, all of this city. 

At Athens, on 1th ult. by Willian Hamilton, Esq. Mr. 
Jesse Squires to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of John L. 
Williams. both of this city. 

At the Reserve, opposite Niles, Michigan, on the 17th 
ult. by the Rev. Mr. Selkrig, Israel Titus, of Mishawaka, 
Indiana, formerly of New-York, Adeline, daughter of Mr. 
Austin Stocking, of the former place, late of this city. 

In Cherry Valley, on the 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Tiff- 
any, Egbert Olcott, Esq. of West Troy, Cashier of the 
Watervliet Bank, to Miss Mary E. L. White, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Delos White. 








DIED, 


In this city, on the 30th ult. William, infant son of 
John and Sarah E. Smith. 
: On the 3ist ult. Seth, infant son of Charles and Phebe 
|| Dakin. 
}} On the Ist inst. infant son of Isaac and Emily A. Sturges. 

On the 6th inst. Julia, daughter of Charles D. and Mary 
Shepard, in the 5th year of her age. 

On the 2d inst. infant son of Andrew and Sally Ann 
|| Carroll. 
|| In Wilton, Saratoga County, on the Ist ult. Mrs. Sarah 
|| Bunce, wife of Mr. William Bunce, and eldest daughter of 
iithe Rev. William Sturges, aged 42 years. 
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| To soothe, solace the mind ; main 
Than a true friend, to such an one To wives and friends, you ne’er will meet again ; 
fl] prove as truly kind. Calm be your fears, and still your bosom grief, 
i 1 ea o — io reli ! 
ant. But sycophants can never know | Hark !—'twas a gun—a signal of relief 














ORIGINAL POB@RYe 


This true, this high-born bliss; 
That ever can a charm bestow 








For the Rural Repository. 

Inscribed to Sarah D.C * * * * *. 

Air.— Adieu, a heart-warm, fond adieu !’ 
By Umpachena’s rushing stream 

{ musing strayed at twilight hour, 
While the low sun’s dim parting beam 

Looked from the west with fitful glower. 
The wind blew hollow from the Glen, 

I caught its wild and solemn strain— 
Oh! were but mine a magic pen, 

I'd write those notes, and hear again. 


It waked the chord of memory, 
To vibrate deep within my breast; 
My spirit sank in reverie, 
By gloomy care and sorrow prest. 
And while I pondered o’er the past, 
And strove to pierce the gloom in vain, 
The shades of evening gathered fast, 
And night veiled stream, and hill, and plain. 


But now the wind grew hushed and still, 
The stream went gently skipping by, 
And far beyond the woody hill 
The coming stars blinked merrily, 
Fair Cynthia rose with golden horn 
And shed her mellow light below— 
So on the night shall burst the morn! 
So often joy succeeds to wo! 
New- Marlboro’, 1837. 





For the Rural Repository. 
Friendship. 
1 waite, and friendship is the theme 
My muse shall aid to sing; 
Is it a truth or half a dream 
That can such pleasures bring ? 


Without a friend, what soul would dwell 
A pilgrim on this earth ; 

How would his lonely bosom swell 
For one sweet hour of mirth. 


It gives a pleasure to the soul 
To share another’s grief, 

It gives a bliss beyond control 
To give a kind relief. 


It warms the generous breast, to share 
The blessings we receive, 

With friends sincere, when not a care 
lntrudes, for which we grieve. 


And what shall constitute a friend 
Whose joys we’ll call our own; 

With whom our every thought can blend, 
To whom our heart is known ? 


I'll choose a friend, who ne’er betrays 
One trust I may confide ; 

Who'll prove the same in darkest days 
Though all prove false beside. 


Who, when dark calumny assails, 
Or deep misfortunes lower ; 

Will be as kind—whose love prevails 
As in our happiest hour. 


One too who will with kindness true 
Teach me my faults to mend; 


Such is the one my heart would view 
And own a worthy friend, 


And sooth the breast to peace. 
Barp or S——. 





For the Rural Repository. 
Benares,. 





| In that eastern clime, where the sunbeams pour 
| Their yellow floods on the Ganges’ shore, 

Is a radiant city, whose minarets gleam 

| High o’er that river’s golden stream— 


'| The storm-clouds fly—a gleam of hope appears— 


|A welcome sail—each drooping spirit cheers ! 
|A life boat dances lightly o’er the wave— 
|Huzza! Huzza! they come, they come to save! 


[t gains the ship—the peril now is o’er, 

Again they’ ll clasp the loved ones on the shore, 
|The storm is hushed—and sparkling is the foam, 
Which plays around the prow that points—to home ! 





The Widow and Her Child. 





The orient city Benares. 
There’s the bulbul’s song, and the line of light 
Which the loory leaves, as he wings his flight | 
Through groves of spice, where the rainbow prints 
On perfumed leaves its radiant tints, 

In the queenly city Benares. 





| The lightnings that flash in beauty’s eyes, 

| Breathe the burning love in the heart that lies, 

| Or bursts to the lip, whose passionate kiss 

| Melts the heart with fire, the brain with bliss— 
| Oh what is not bright in Benares ? 


There man alone, with his horrid rites 
Mocks nature’s smile and her beauty blights, 
| The emerald waves of the Ganges flow 
| O’er many a ghastly corpse below, 
| And domes that tell of the diamond mine 
| Are but homes for Krishra’s impious shrine, 
In the orient city Benares. L. 8S. M. jr. 
| Southbridge, 1837. 
| 
| 





The Burning Ship. 
BY JONAS B. PHILLIPS. 


| Waves of the mighty sea! whose sparkling foam, 
Crests the btoad bosom of the Seampn’s home : 
Fearful, yet grand, when angrily ye rise, 


| And seem to whisper with the storm-robed skies ! 
, 
| Say, are ye conscious when some gallant barque, 


Braving thy dangers, on the ocean dark, 
Is madly tossed, filled with a hardy band 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


‘Ou mother, dear mother, what dreams of delight, 

Have brightened and gladdened my slumbers to 
night! 

Methought the kind father we mourn for as dead, 

He returned to our dwelling and stood by my bed. 





He questioned me much on the paths I had trod, 
Of affection to you, and obedience to God ; 

|My answers he seemed quite rejoiced to obtain, 
And said “soon, dearestboy, I shall meet thee again.”? 


The mother felt faint and desponding of heart; 

| She looked on her child, and knew they must part, 
For the blush on his cheek, and the light in his eye 
| Foretold that her sweet one was destined to die. 


\One murmuring thought on her trial she cast, 

But she sunk on her knees—the temptation had past, 

And she sobbed forth, while clasping the hand of her 
son, 

‘ The will of our gracious Creator be done! 


Night came the fair boy was reposing in sleep, 

flis mother sat near him to watch and to weep; 
The volume of life her sad vigils beguiled, 

And she turned o’er its pages and looked on her child. 


On his red lip a smile appeared to arise, 

And he suddenly opened his dark radiant eyes ; 

He stretched forth his arms, as though called to his 
home, 

And softly he murmured, ‘ Dear father, I come ? 





land? 


I have beheld ye too, in calmness rest, 

When, proudly dancing o’er thy glassy breast, 
Light as a bird, a gallant ship did fly, 

And cheerly on the breeze, uprose the seaman’s cry. 


Then have I seen ye with the winds contend, 
The spars to shiver, and the sails to rend— 
Filling the crew with terror and dismay, 

As o’er the deep she made her trackless way. 


Now, the tall masts are mingling with the clouds, 
That seem to rest upon the topmost shrouds ; 

And now, she plunges fearfully and deep, 

Down to the caverns where the mermaids sleep. 


Onward she dashes, like the desert steed, 
Wild in her course—and fearful in her speed 


And now, the lightning dances ’mong her shrouds, 


Kindling with livid glare, the stormy clouds. 
Like demon spirits, fearfully it plays, 
And, oh ! behold! her tattered canvass blaze! 


The foaming deep, reflecting back thi light, 
God! help the seamen, in their dreadful plight! 


Onward yet onward, glides the fated b irque, 
Over the waters turbulent and dark ; 


Some madly plunge into the boiling wave, 





, And seek a refuge in an ocean grave. 


Whose home is on the sea, whose hearts are on the || 


| 
] |And the desolate widow hastrust in His love, 
| 








Life fled in that moment—all cares were in vain, 

| Friends came at the tidings, a sorrowing train; 

They wept for the sweet playful child they had 
known, 

But more for the widow deserted and lone. 


| Yet not without hope her affliction deplore, 


For the God that has taken can also restore; 


Who can call her to join her dear lost ones above. 
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